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BRIEF STRICTURES on CERTAIN OBSERVATIONS 
ofhOWD MONBODDO refpeffing the GREEK TENSES. 
By' ARTHUR BROWNE, LL. D. Fe//ow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Reprefentative in Parliament for that Univer/ity, and 
M.R.I. J. 



PREFATORY REMARKS. 

i. IN philological difquifitions nothing is more difficult than Read Feb. 
to exprefs our meaning fo precifely as to avoid all danger of J 3» I 79°- 
being miftaken. It becomes neceffary, - therefore, to premife and 
fpecify the fenfe which, in the following eflay, is annexed to cer- 
tain terms often vaguely ufed. 

2- Aorists, or indefinites, arc fometimes fo called becaufe 
they are ufed for many tenfes indifferently, pafts, prefents, and 
futures. Sometimes, becaufe they do not mark any precife point 
of time when an a&ion happened, but only exprefs that it did 
happen. Sornctimes, becaufe the verb when ufed in thefe tenfes 
doth not exprefs- whether the action (ignified be perfected or im- 

( B ) perfeft. 
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perfect. In this laft finfc only is the word applied in the fal- 
lowing trcatife, as by definite is meant the tenfe in which the 
verb expreffes the perfection of the action. The reafon of adopting 
thefe definitions will appear in the fequel. 

3. It will be obferved that I fay, " do not exprefs perfection 
" or imperfection," for it may be implied and yet the tenfe be 
indefinite. Thus Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, truly calls / wrote ^ 
and / wrfte, indefinites $ although the man who wrote has 
written, that is, the action is perfected ; and the man who writes 
is writing, that is, the action is imperfect : but the perfection 
and imperfect ion j. though it may be implied, not being expreffed, 
not being brought into view (to do which the auxiliary verb is 
neceffary), nor intended to be fo, fuch tenfes are properly called 
indefinites. They may be called, if We pleafe, verbal indefinites ; 
but it is of thefe we fpeak ; and if they be not indefinites, there 
can be no other in the fenfe which, as it has been obferved, is 
applied to the word in this treatife, and I think in common 
ufe, and by moft philological writers. 

4. To illuftirate this definition ftill further by example. When 
Dr. Louth fays, that / do, and / did, often exprefs the prefent 
imperfect and preterimperfect, I muft beg leave, with great de- 
ference, to differ from him. They are indefinite. " He loves 
"not plays, as thou doji^ Anthony," does not directly bring under 
our confideration or view Anthony's continuing, or not continuing 
to love plays (though it may by implication), but merely his 
love for them, the affection merely, without calling our attention 

to 
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to its perfection or imperfection. / do love, thou doft kve, arc 
exactly fynonimous to I love, thou loveji *, 

5. It mull alfo be premifed that in the two laft fenfes, of the 
three mentioned in the fecond fection, the word indefinite will 
fometimes have directly contrary effects ; if it marks not the per- 
fection or imperfection of the action, it will oftentimes refer to a 
precife point of time, and the converfe. When I fay, I wrote a 
letter, I muft have been fpeaking of fome particular time when 
I did fo j but when I fay, / have written to htm often f , I only 
expre-fs that I have written at fome times antecedent to the pre- 
fent, but at what times does not appear. Thus the tenfes ufually 
called definites frequently refer to the paft time indefinitely. 

( B 2 ) The 

* Suppofe the queftion, do you ride the fame horfe you ufed to do? and obferve how 
very different the meaning of the-anfwer, J do ride him, is from that of the anfwef, 
I am riding him, 

f Note, I wrote to him often, is not intelligible without referring to fome precife 
point of time, e. g. ivhen I was in France. Why then docs Dr. Beattie, in his late 
excellent work, (the Elements of Moral Science) fay, / wrote, is indefinite, becaufe 
it refers to no particular part of paft time ? No, it is indefinite becaufe the verb in 
that tenfe does not define whether the action be completed or imperfect. And why 
does he fay, / have written, is definite, in refpect of time ? for it refers to no parti- 
cular time at which the event happened. Put this further Example. A., fays to B. 
lf I wifh you would write to that man." B. anfwers, " I have written to him/' The fenfc 
is complete. The exprefiion is not fuppofed to refer to any particular time, and does 
not neceflarily elicit any further query. But if B. anfwers, I wrote to him, he is of 
courfe fuppofed to have in his mind a reference to fome particular time, and it natu- 
rally calls upon A. to afk when. Is it not clear then that, / wrote, refers to fome 
particular time, and cannot have been called indefinite, as Dr. Beattie fuppofes it is, 
from its not doing fo ? Take another example. " I have gone to plays," does not 
relate to any particular period. " I went to plays," muft mean at fome precife time, 
e. g. laf winter, or when I was in France. The author of the article Terns, in the En- 
cyclopedic, had fome ideas of this kind, when he infifts that the preterit abfdu of the 
French has all the characters of an indefinite. 
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The author therefore of the article Aorifl in the Nouvelle Ency- 
clopedic ihould not have laughed fo unmercifully at Mr. Demandre 
for giving the name of definites to tenfes which marked the paft 
time indefinitely ; " an odd reafon," fays the article, " and Mr. 
" Demandre fhould have underftood himfelf before he began to 
" write." Mr. Demandre's ideas were probably clearer than the 
critic's ; but he leaves room for the criticifm, by referring the 
word definite to time. If he had, with me, intended the word 
to mark the perfection or completion of action, the feeming con- 
tradiction would have vanifhed. 

6. To illuftrate this ftill further, I write, in one way of ufing" 
the word, may be a definite, to wit, " I am a writer or author •" 
this is definite, for it expreffes imperfection, to wit, " that I con- 
" tinue to be fo " but it immediately ccafes to refer to any precife 
point of time, though it does to the prefent epocha in general. 
On the other hand, / write, the indefinite, meaning the mecha- 
nical act of writing, applies to this prefent individual moment, 
without exprefling extended time. 

7. So in other examples given by Dr. Beattie, of what he calls 
prefent indefinites, (and what I would call prefent definites). 
" God is good," " two and two are four." Thefe propofitions 
muft ever continue to be true. The time of the exiilence of thefe 
truths never can be perfectly paft ; therefore they do not refer to 
any particular time or part of time. 

8. In the meaning which I have affigned to indefinites Mr. 
Harris agrees with me, though in a different mode of expreffion. 

By 
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By an indefinite tenfe he means a non-extended time ; by a 
definite, an extended time. Now the verb, expreflmg the a&ion, 
when ufed in its extended time or tenfe, expreffes the perfection 
or impcrfedion of that aclion. When ufed in a non-extended 
time or tenfe, it expreffes neither. I diftinguifh the tenfes by this 
attribute or confequence : He by their intrinfic nature ; It comes 
to the fame thing. But we both differ from Dr. Beattie, who means 
by indefinites, tenfes which do not refer to any particular time ; by 
dejinites thofe which do. Confecpuently he calls, I write, a definite, 
whereas Mr. Harris calls it, with me, an indefinite. For the fame 
reafon, according to his fyftem, I think he ought to have called 
J wrote, a definite, at leaft in many inflances ; becaufe very often, to 
be intelligible, it mufl refer to a particular time, as appears from 
the preceding note. / have written to him, is intelligible, without 
referring to any precife paft time, becaufe all it means to exprefs, 
is before the prefent time, but i" wrote is not intelligible unlefs fo 
referred : And therefore I cannot agree to his application of the 
word, which refers it to a particular part of time, becaufe, as it 
appears to me, it would fometimes make the tenfes ufually called 
aoriils, to be called definites. For example, in the Greek language^ 
the fecond aorift generally refers to a particular time, and there- 
fore, in propriety of fpeech, fhould change its name, and be called 
a definite : And befides, the fame tenfes might be definite or 
indefinite according to the words or fentences that followed them ; 
all which, though it would make no material difference in mental 
reafoning, would occafion confulion,. by deviating from the com- 
mon nfe of words. 

9. From 
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9. From the preceding Remarks it will by this time appear, 
why I have adopted the definitions of the words definite and 
indefinite, which are laft mentioned . in the fecond fection j and 
why thofe names are by me referred to time through the medium of 
action, rather than to time immediately : becaufe the latter method 
makes the fame tenfes definite or indefinite, according to accident ; 
the former keeps them invariably distinct. The latter, if con- 
fidently followed, mufl occafion deviation from common ufe in 
naming the tenfes : The former will produce a conformity to it. It 
will, however, appear hereafter, that the application of the word 
to time immediately, does not affect the following theory *. 

10. If it be objected' that many verbs do not exprefs aflion> 
let the word event be fubftituted in the following pages, as it 
may without affecting the argument ; e. g. perfect, or imperfect 
event, and the objection is anfwered. 

* Vide note at the end of this effay. 
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BRIEF STRICTURES, &c. 






-I HE three great objeds in the acquifition of languages are 
the knowledge of grammar, of words and their iignification, and 
of idiom or phrafe. Without accurate grammatical knowledge 
the two laft will form a very imperfect linguift ; and in the pro- 
vince of grammar the dodrine of tenfes or times is evidently 
one of the moft important. For how is the meaning of the au- 
thor or fpeaker to be diftindly and definitely known, without 
knowing precifely the time of which he fpeaks, and to which 
the adion is referred? Such enquiries, therefore, though lefs 
refpeded than formerly, perhaps becaufe rendered lefs neceffary 
by the immenfe labours of the two laft centuries, have a certain 
utility, and have within the prefent age obtained the attention, 
and employed the induftry, of three celebrated philofophers, and 
moft ingenious inveftigators of univerfal grammar, Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Harris, and Lord Monboddo. Mr. Harris has given us 
the moft philofophic and univerfal division of time, from 
whence he argues that there are in nature twelve tenfes cr 
times. 

Three Indefinites. 



Paft. 


Prefent. 


Future. 


I wrote. 


I write. 
Three paft Definites. 


I'fhall write, 


Inceptive. 


Imperfedt. 


Perfea. 


I was beginning to write. 


I was writing. 


I had written 



Three 
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Inceptive. 
1 am going to write. 



Inceptive, 
I fli all be beginning, 
or going to write. 



Three prefent Definites. 

Imperfedr, 
I am writing. 

Three future Definites. 

Imperfect. 
I fhall be writing, 



Ferfc&, 
j have written, 



Perfea. 
I fhall have written. 



This philofophic divifion, as. Lord Monboddo truly obferves, 
has never taken place in any language with which we are 
acquainted ; but it feerns univerfally acknowledged that the Greek 
in this, as well' as in many other refpe&s, may challenge a pre- 
ference to mod if not all languages that have ever been formed. 
In the Greek active and middle voices there are eight tenfes, 
and in the paffive nine, which, if you ftrike off Mr. Harris's 
inceptive tenfes, whofe utility I do not well fee*, comes very 
near to his philofophic number, nor do they much diifer from 
his univerfal tenfes in fignification- This merit, however, of the 
Greek language, Lord Monboddo has endeavoured, though with- 
out avowing fuch intention, to depreciate, by boldly ftriking off 
two of thefe tenfes, t.nd by roundly afferting, and calling to his 
aid, the affertions of fome ancient grammarians, that the fecond 
future and the fecond aorift mean nothing different from the 

firft 

* Take Mr. Harris's example. " I do not well fee how they can be called tenfes 
of the verb to write i they arc tenfes bf the verb to go, ox to begin, joined with the 
infinitive to write. I do not clearly apprehend how one compound tenfe can be 
made out of two verbs, unlefs one of them be a mere auxiliary. Scripturus era 
may be a tenfe ; but will it be faid that Swn> yap <piM», Lib. 2d, Iliad, line 39, 
is a tenfe of any verb ? If it be, of what verb ? It may be a tenfe of philofophic 
grammar, but not of the grammar of any particular language." 
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firfl: tenfes of the fame name, and are only old obfolete prefents 
and preterimperfe&s, preferved after the verb was modernifed, 
merely to vary and enrich the found of the language f . 

It may well be doubted whether varying founds without va- 
rying the fenfe can ever be an improvement of language 5 but no 
man will deny, that if thofe various words have diflind meanings, 
not only the variety of founds will remain the fame, but the 
language will be more definite, accurate, and perfed; and the 
various turns and anions of the mind or body will be more 
clearly and certainly expreffed. To try whether the Greek 
language may not be refcued from this imputation, for fuch it 
may be coniidered, of having diftincl: founds without divcrlity 
of meaning, is the object of the prefent effay, which is not fo 
much propofed in the light of a fyftem as of an enquiry. 

In purfuing this enquiry, it muft be premifed that we are 
not to exped to meet with any rule that can be adopted with 
refpett to the meaning of the Greek tenfes, to which numerous 
exceptions will not occur. 

In truth the Greek writers ufe them all in common prac- 
tice fo promifcuoufly, that it feems hard to fay to what philo- 
fophic time they have not applied every tenfe of grammarians 

( C ) upon 



f If that was the cafe, it would have been incumbent on Lord Monboddo to 
have fliewn how they came to be ufed for futures and aorifts, and not, as they 
naturally would, for other exprefiions of the new prefent and preterimperfect. 
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upon fome occafion or other*. But that does not prevent an 
enquiry, whether they were not meant originally to exprefs dif- 
tincl and fpecific times, and whether they are not more fre- 
quently ufcd according to thofe original meanings than to any 
other. 

To begin with the aorifts. That the aorifts are often ufed 
without diferimination as mere paft indefinites, cannot be denied j 
but this is true alfo of the preterimperfecl, and of the preterplu- 
perfecl. They are frequently ufed as paft indefinites, but no 
man would venture to fay, that the two laft are therefore not 
diftincl: tenfes, having proper and original meanings of a definite 
nature, as I think has alfo the firft aorift. The queftion is- not 
what takes place in pra&ice. This may arife from abufe, from 
negligence ; for we may be fure that the beft Greek writers, as 
well as the beft Englifh, are fometimes negligent 5 or from the 
neceffity which the poets felt of accommodating the length and 

fize 



* Xifwhx^h ufed as a future. iEfchines cont. Ctes, fee. 8th. MsTsywwm, iyimne, 
ufed as preterpluperfe£ts. Dem. de corona, fee. 50. In the nth book of Homer, 
line 296, £&€>j*", ufed as an indefinite,, though a preterpluperfecl. Every one knows 
that aorifts are often ufed as prefents and futures. Thefe inftances, out of ten 
thoufand, happen at this moment to occur to me ; but they teem in" every page of 
every Greek author ; nor is it poffible to mifs them. It appears to me, however, and 
it may well afford matter for furprife, that the more ancient authors, and particularly 
Homer, are more nice and difcriminating in the ufe of the tenfes than the more mo- 
dern ; and that Dr. Clark could not have found any book that would haye fupported 
his analogy of the tenfes nearly fo well as his and the world's favourite author. Lan- 
guages certainly advance gradually to perfection ; but perhaps in Ampler times there 
is, if I may be allowed the expreffion, lefs luxury and wantonnefs in the ufe of language 
as of every thing elfe ; or perhaps the ufes of life do not require fuch various appli- 
cations of it. 
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fize of words to the metre and ruthroo3, But the qucftion is, 
whether the aorifts are not in ftri& propriety diftinct, as to figni- 
fication, and were not meant originally to be fo, and even whe- 
ther one of them may not have fignifications incommunicable to 
the other. 

I think then it cannot efcape our obfervation that the firft 
aorift has much more frequently a definite meaning than the fe- 
cond. -The fecond appears to me, in nine inftances out of ten, 
to be ufed indefinitely. He went, he rofe, he /poke, and all fimilar 
phrafes, are ufually exprefled in Greek in the fecond aorift, l£i/, 
wtP!> e<Pf« There is no difficulty in finding inftances to the con- 
trary j as in Tenth book of Homer, line 556, Neftor, fpeaking of 
the horfes of Rhefus, fays, I have never feen, nor have I obferved 
them before, viru TSev £<? ivoti<rct. So /Efchines cont. Ctes, faying 
that even the man who had received no public money mould yet ren- 
der an account, viz. that he had not received, and therefore not ex- 
pended, makes him fay, our ix«&ov, evV «wjX«cr«* : In thefe paffages 'iSov 

C 2 and 

* And yet perhaps, without too mueh refinement, thefe might be tranflated, one 
definitely, the other indefinitely, at leaft in words if not in fenfe. I neither faw, nor 
have I obferved. I neither received, nor have I expended, \Vldefec, ^prefatory remarks.] 
Such diftin£Hons arc arbitrary, and therefore perhaps not generally noticed, yet 
they are not ufclefs, nor without beauty. Dr. Gregory, in a treatife on moods, 
in the laft Edinburgh tranfa&ions, takes notice of this very contraft, and ob- 
ferves " that there is a precifion and beauty in this ufe of the fimple, contrafted with 
« the compound part tenfe, (c. g. the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away) not to 
« be attained in Latin, which would fayDominus dedit, and Dominus abftulitj but 
" attainable in Greek, by ufing the aorift for gave-, and the preterperfeel: for hath 
«* taken away " Noj not according to my idea} but by ufing the fccond aorift for 
gave, and the firft for hath taken away. The contraft of the fecond aorifts bearing 
fuch poffible conftruftion appears in every book and every line ; but Dr. Gregory 
has given no example of the contraft he mentions, as I remember. Perhaps, after all, 

the 
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and eXotQov appear to have a definite fignification, but fuch inftances 
are comparatively few. The tirft aorift, on the contrary, is moil 
frequently ufed as a paft definite ; and indeed fo frequently, that 
grammarians obferve it is oftner introduced to denote the pad 
perfed time than their preterperfed tenfe itfelf. Have we not 
reafon then to fuppofe that its proper meaning is of a definite 
nature, and that it is not properly an aorift ? Sandius feems to 
have been of this opinion when he calls the fecond only by the 
name of aorift. And if it can be fhewn that fuch a tenfe was 
actually wanting in the Greek language, to exprefs the time of an 
adion which is paft and perfed, will not the truth of the pofition 
be ftrongly confirmed ? In fhewing this, in fad it will require more 
pains to diftinguifh the firft aorift from the preterperfed than from 
the fecond. 

Having then diftinguifhed the firft from the fecond aorift, by 
arguing that the firft is not properly an aorift, and that where they 
feem to be ufed in the fame fenfe, either fuch a contraft as Dr. 
Gregory alludes to is intended, or it arifes from neceffity in de- 
fedive verbs ; I proceed to fhew that fuch a definite, as I conceive 
the firft aorift to be, was wanting in the Greek language, and is 
not fupplied by the preterperfed. 

The tenfes of vulgar and philofophic Grammar frequently 
differ, or, in other words, the times which common grammarians 

fup- 

the only inftances in which the Greeks ever ufe the fecond aorifts thus, without ap- 
parent diftin&ion from the firft, are where they are the fecond aorifts of defective 
verbs, which have no firft aorifts, at leaft in common ufe 
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fuppofed' to be denoted by the written tenfes of a language, 
and according to which they therefore denominated thofe tenfes, 
are not the real times they were intended to exprefs. Thus Dr. 
Clark has proved, in the Greek language, that the tenfe ufually 
called by them the preter or paft perfect, does not properly exprefs 
ftich a time, but a different one, which ought to flamp it with 
a different name*; that trie time it was intended to exprefs is 
complex, including the confederation both of the paft and of the 
prefent; and implying, that the action has been done, and ftill con- 
tinues to be done. Ap.(p(€e£riKas ; thou haft protected, and doft 
ftill protect. Te&uvfzaxas; thou haft admired, and doft ftill admire. 
This opinion is confirmed by the authorities of many other of the 
moll able linguifts, particularly Lord Monboddo and Mr. Hunting- 
ford. 

This then being in ftfictnefs of fpeech the true fignification 
of the preter tenfe, ufually, though improperly, called the pre- 
terperfect, it is plain that we. muft feek in the Greek lan- 
guage fome other tenfe, to exprefs the time of the perform- 
ance of an action which was perfected at a time paft, and 
has ceafed to continue j whofe conclufion was antecedent 

to 

* The appellation he gives it is the puefeht perfeft. In this appellation I muft beg 
permiffion not to concur with him, becaufe whatever is perfected muft be paft. 
Non meus hie fefmo. Scaliger had heard the name, which did not originate with 
Clark, and laughed at it for the fame reafon, for whatever aftion or paffion is {till 
continuing muft be imperfect. Some name is wanting to esprefs this compound of 
the paft and prefent. 
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to the prefent time, and which bears no other relation to the 
prefent, and whofe time therefore is the real preterperfect- Accord- 
ingly Dr. Clark has aihgned to this office the tenfe ufually called 
the preterpluperfect ; but furely without authority, for that tenfc 
exprefles fomething more. The tenfe we want is only to denote 
that the action was pad and perfected at a time antecedent to 
the prefent. But the preterpluperfect is always \ifed to iignify 
that the action was pall and perfected at a time antecedent alfo 
to a pall time, i. e. antecedent to fome given period or epocha pall, 
to which we look back. He had done it, Jecerat, mull mean that 
he had done it before fome certain time or event pall, of which 
we have been fpeaking, and is fomething very different from 
faying, he has done it. Grammarians were therefore in this 
inftance right in calling it the preterpluperfect, as implying 
fomething more than the mere pail perfect. This tenfe then 
not anfwering our purpofe, it feems to me that we mull have 
recotxrfe to the firil aoriil, and that the original intention of the 
firil aoriil was to exprefs the real preterperfect time of philofophic 
grammar. 

To confirm this by examples would be an endlefs talk ; the 
only method of proof that can be adopted, is that of referring 
the reader to the general ufe of this tenfe when it is not an in- 
definite. When it is ufed as a pail definite it can have but two 
meanings ; either that of an action entirely pall, or of an action 
which commenced at a time pall, and is Hill continuing. The 
latter meaning has been appropriated by the writers abovemen- 
tioned to the preteritum perfectum. It follows then of courle 

that 
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that the former belongs to the firft aorift. Exceptions * to the 
general rule cannot be allowed to fubvert it, for if fo the multi- 
tude of exceptions f to Dr. Clark's and his followers eftablifhed 
interpretation of the preterperfecl muft overthrow his fyftem. 
The one feems equally ftrong with the other. 

Have I explained my argument clearly? it is, that a peculiar 
figniflcadon having been proved in the preterperfect, vulgarly fo 
called, viz. that of a continuing aOion, and there being a phi- 
lofophic time belonging to an action quite pall, and not now 
continued, there ought in vulgar grammar to be a tenfe expreffmg 
fuch a time, and in Greek no tenfe can be found applicable to 
it but the firft aorift, which undoubtedly often exprcflcs a paft 
definite of fome kind or other, and therefore, without any force 
or violence, naturally falls into that place. When it expreffes a 
paft definite, it muft mean either an action quite paft, or partly paft, 
but ftill continuing. In the latter meaning it would be confound- 
ed with the preterperfed, from which danger Dr. Clark has refcued 
it for me. It remains therefore clear that the former muft be its 
meaning % 

The 



* In the two firft words of Xenophon's Memonibles, is an exception, HOAAAKIS 
iSavjiuoa., where the furprife of Xenophon certainly had not ceafed. But fuch excep- 
tions are few. 

f That fuch exceptions are numerous may eafily be feen, by cafting the eye over the 
firft twenty pages of Demofthenes de Corona, where the preterperfeft tenfe is very 
frequently ufed, not in Dr. Clark's fenfe- 

£ It will be faid here that I have been employed in diftinguifhing the firft aorift 
from the preterperfefl:, and not from the fecond \ and it will be afked, how does it 

appear 
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The argument is ftill further confirmed by Lord Monboddo's 
extension of Dr. Clark's theory of the preterperfect. 

In the total inefficacy of the preterperfect of grammarians to 
exprefs the real paft perfect time, Lord Monboddo agrees with 
me, though not in the mode of remedying it. He draws a ftill 
more accurate line aboxit the preterperfect than Dr. Clark, and 
endeavours to fliew that in every in fiance that tenfe is compound, 
and relates to the prefent time. The apparent exceptions to Dr. 
Clark's idea of its expreffing a continuing action, he removes, 
by infifting that in thofe cafes it is made ufe of becaufe the effects 
and confequences are continued to the prefent time; and that 
whenever it is ufed, we fhall find, either that the action or its 
effects are continued to the prefent time. ' There are actions, 
fays he, * which end in energy, and produce no work that re^ 

* mains after them. What fhall we fay of fuch actions ? cannot 
■' we fay, we have danced a dance, taken a walk, &c. and how 
' can fuch actions be faid.in any fenfe to be prefent ? My anfwer 

* is, that the confequences of fuch actions, respecting the fpeaker 

* or fome other perfon or thing, are prefent, and what thefe 

* confequences are, appear from the tenor of the difcourfe; I 

* have taken a walk, and am much the better for it. I have danced 

* one dance, and am inclined to dance no more. So in Demof- 

* thenes's oration againft Ariftocrates, whom he accufes of tranf- 
■* grefling a decree, when he confiders the tranfgreffion of the 

* decree 

appear- that the fecond alfo may not exprefs this paft and perfeft a&ion ? The anfwer 
is, that we fet out with fhewing that it failed in expreffing the perfection of the 
a£Hon. The preterperfeft does not exprefs that it is totally paft. The fecond aorift 
does not exprefs that it is perfeclid. The flrft aorift alone exprefTes both. 
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4 decree as prefent by its effects and confequences, he ufes the 
' preterperfed, w«/>a£e&jKs > he has tranfgrefl'ed. If he confiders the 
' tranfgreflion fimply as paft, he ufes the aorift vapeCij.' 

Having thus confined the meaning of the preterperfed to a 
compound fenfe, which always has a connection with the prefent, 
Lord Monboddo naturally proceeds to fupply tenfes for the paft, 
i. e. for that paft which has no connection with the prefent. This 
purpofe he confiders as anfwered by the aorifts, ufed indefinitely, 
and without diftindion — e. g. hejpoke, hefaid. But he forgets that 
thefe tenfes, in the meaningby him afiigncd to them, fignify only 
the paft indefinite, and that he has not pointed out to us any tenfe, 
which may exprefs the paft perfect. Either therefore he muft alfert 
that there is no paft perfect in nature, unconnected with the 
prefent, (which would contradict his previous divifion of the 
paft into perfect, imperfect, and indefinite) or he muft allow 
that he has omitted to fliew any correfpondent tenfe in the 
Grecian grammar. Indefinites only exprefs that the action is paft, 
but fay nothing about its '.perfection; whereas we want a tenfe 
to exprefs both that it is paft and perfect 

But to prove further, that indefinites will not fuffice, as Lord 
Monboddo feems to fuppofe they will, to denote that paft which 
excludes the prefent, we muft obferve that the fpeaking of an adion 

( D ) merely 

* If thefe eiprefhons offend, viz. of tenfes or times exprefling the perfection or im- 
perfection of action, let it be remarked that they are only ufed for the fake of brevity, 
and that the reader is always fuppofed to fubftitute my original definitions of definite 
and indefinite tenfes, viz. thofe in which the verb exprejjes the perfection or imper- 
fection of adion ; or we may with Dr. Beattie fpeak of the tenfes as perfected or 
imperfeft with rtfpeSi te allien. 
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merely as paft, i. e. indefinitely, does not exclude the prefent: it may 
be in part paft, yet flill continuing and we may be fpeaking of that 
portion which is paft. Hefpoke well, does not imply that he may 
not be fpeaking ftill : It may only mean that he fpoke well during 
that part of the fpeech which the relator happened to hear. But 
when we fay, he has been a goodjpeaker, we exclude the prefent, and 
evidently exprefs that he is no longer fo. How would indefinites 
anfwer this purpofe ? Lord Monboddo himfelf take? notice of this 
diftin&ion in Latin. " The Latins, fays he," " have a mode of 
" fometimes ufing their preterperfect, in a fenfe which pofitively 
*' excludes the idea of the prefent time." 

" Fuit Ilium, Fuimus Troes." Virgil. 



" Vivite felices, memores & vivite noftri, 
" Sive eri'mus, feu nos fata fuifle volent." 



Tibullus. 



He obferves at the fame time that the Latin language was 
probably derived from the Greek before the Greek had arrived at 
its greateft improvements, and before it had been enriched by a 
greater variety of tenfes, and therefore has no aorifts. 

If this be true, do not his obfervations make it probable, that 
after the feparation of the Latin language, the Greeks had furnifhed 
theirs with the firft aorift, for the very purpofe of expreffing, by 
a feparate tenfe, this exclufion of the prefent time, as they fur- 
nilhed it with the fecond aorift to exprefs the mere pure inde- 
finite \ 



But 
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But allowing Lord Monboddo's extension of Dr. Clark's theory 
to be too refined, as many have fuppofed it to be, and that the 
exceptions to Dr. Clark's explication of the preter perfect are as 
numerous as they feem to be, and that it often means an a&ion 
entirely paft and difcontinued, even in its confequences ; give 
me leave to hazard a conje&ure, that even in this cafe it is 
diftinguifhable from the flrft aorift, and that this tenfe has ftill a 
peculiar meaning of its own. " The difference between the preter- 
" perfect, and the aorifts," fays Mr. Huntingford, " is that which we 
" underftand when we fay, I have written -ysypxtpa, and I wrote 
" iypatfyot,. It is fo When this aorift is ufed indefinitely, and in fuch 
" cafe the diftinclion equally applies to the fecond. But we are 
" now fpeaking of cafes where it is ufed definitely, where they 
" both fignify, / have written, and in fuch cafe fome grammarians, 
" as is" obferved in the Port Royal Grammar, have conceived the 
" difference to be, that the flrft aorift denotes a time ve&y lately pa/?, 
" the preterperfed, one longjince." It is with much deference that 
I propofe an opinion dire&ly oppofite. Let us fee, by a few ex- 
amples out of many which have occurred to me, whether there be 
not fome ground for this opinion, having firfl ftated clearly what 

the opinion is * 

( D 2 ) In 

* The author of the article Terns, in the Encyclopedia, obferves that fuch dif- 
tin£tions are poffible, and therefore ought to be noticed in treating of univerfal 
grammar, though he does not know whether they ever have taken place in the 
grammar of any particular language. I think they have in French as well as 
Greek, in their preterit abfolu and preterit indefini. Pere Harduin fays fuch dif- 
tinftions are arbitrary. Be it fo ; their exiftence is not thereby difproved. The dif- 
tinclion abpve-mcniioned between the a,orifts, (viz. that of the contraft obferved by 
Dr. Gregory between the Ample and compound paft,) is certainly arbitrary, depending 
on expreffion in words, not' on the nature of things ; yet, though we can from thence 
account for the diftinftion having efcaped general notice, we are not thereby autho- 
rifed to deny its exiftence. 
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In the Latin anu Englifh languages we have no diverfity of 
tenfes, or of fingle words, to exprefs whether a paft adion has been 
done lately, or a long time fince. It is only from the tone of the 
fpeaker, from the circumftances of the event, or from the context, 
that we can find out the difference. I have done it, feci, does 
not tell us whether it was done this inftant, Or in the com- 
mencement of the fpeaker's life, fifty years ago. But if the 
agent enters in hafte and perturbation, and fays, I have done 
it*; from his looks and accents, and the circumftances of the 
time, we colled that he has done it the inftant before: it is the 
prefent perfed. If, On the other hand, he fays, / have done Juch 
things in my youth, we know that there is a confiderable interval 
between the doing of them and the prefent aera. In the paffive, 
the difference is manifefted in words, it is done, it has been dene, 
but not fo in the adive. To fupply this defed, which the Englifti 
and Latin languages labour under, in their adiive voice, in not diftin- 
guifhing, by different founds or words, the difference between what 
was lately perfeded and what fome time ago, and in the paffive, 
in not making this diftindion but by the help of the auxiliary 
verbs, the Greeks feem to me to have invented their firft aorift, 
and to have intended by it to indicate the latter, as the preter- 
perfed did the former. 

The opinion of Theodorus Gaza, as quoted by Lord Monboddo, 
with refped to the meaning of the preterperfed, in fome meafure 
coincides with this theory, which is alfo ftrengthened by the 
obfervation made in the effay upon the origin of languages, that 
the preterperfed was called irapeacetfisvos, as being a time near to 
the prefent. But without relying upon this argument, I fhall 

proceed 
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proceed to produce fome examples tending to fhew how far this 
fuppofition correfponds with experience. 

When Archimede rufhes out of the bath, after making his 
celebrated difcovery, he cries out Ivpyxct, becaufe he had juft at 
that moment found out and folved the difficulty. But when 
Neflor fpeaks of ancient days and ancient heroes with whom he 
had been converfant, he fpeaks in the aorift, aosioa-iy yeirtg vuTv 
Avfyoartv wpAijcra. i Lib. Homer, line 260 and 261. 

When Demofthenes fuppofes the queftion reGutpce <bikurno.<; ; it 
follows plainly that if the fad had been fo, and any perfon had 
come in fuddenly to announce it, he would have faid Ts9vvpc$. But 
when Chryfes, in the firft Iliad, line 40, alludes to adions by him 
formerly and frequently performed, he ufes the aorift, if I have 
ever crowned your altars or burnt vi5lims, Iptya and sjwjkv 

When iEfchines concludes his oration, with calling Heaven to 
witnefs as to his own efforts in the progrefs of it, he ufes the pre- 
terperfed, becaufe thofe efforts had juft then been made, QeGofiSyKos 
xcu hppue. So Demofthenes, in multiplied allufions to the calumnies 
juft before thrown out againft him by iSfchines, ufes the preter- 
perfed, jSeSAao-fpijpjjcs mpt Ipx. Nor perhaps is it an objedion that 
Demofthenes, in the fame oration, fpeaking to the Athenians of 
his own life and adminiftration (much of which had long fince 
elapfed), fays 0t&uiui and ■^sttoXjtsujuos* ; beeaufe as he wasy?/// con- 
tinuing to live among them, and Jfill to adminifter their public 
affairs, he fpoke of matters not entirely paft. 

So Demofthenes, in the 36th fedion of the fame oration for the 

crown, fays, 

2,TZ<$ctvui<ra.v\w 
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ZT6(pa.vitnrdvja>v toivuv vpav l[M tin rtejoff tot#, xeu y^a^etvjog Apigovtxi/ 
rxg caTaq <ruXXa&ag a? vtp ou]o<r\ K.¥i(rt<pt>>v wv yi{pot<pe. 

The crowns to which he alludes were "given formerly, tot*; 
■the participle of the firft aorift is ufed, ZTtQavuirocvjuv ; Ctefiphon's 
is comparatively recent, ww, therefore he ufes the preterperfe£t 

•ysfpaipe. 

So in the (Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles, the Chorus, fpeaking 
of the death of (Edipus, which has juft happened, fays .@$£tptev. 
More examples would be tirefome; thefc may be fufHcient to 
draw the attention of the reader to fimilar paflages. 

It rauft be acknowledged that in the very next page a con- 
trary inftance occurs. The Chorus afks again, Finiit Vitam ? 
t7rpoi%ev ow ; and the anfwer is l^a^ev, in the aorift*. But then 
it muft be remarked, that the preterperfecl a&ive of the verb 
npctTTa is rarely ufed ; which circumftance, or fome defedt in the 
verb, may poffibly account for this and other inftances, of re- 
curring to the aorift, inftead of the proper tenfe, the preterper- 
fe£r. f . Or if this method of accounting for them fhould not be 
admitted, I rauft ftill contend that we are to be governed by the 
great tide of practice and majority of authorities, and are not to 

yield 

* Sec another memorable inftance againft me (unlefs the firft aorifis there are to 
be conflrued as prefchts) in 3d book Iliad, line 367 and 368. We rauft meet them 
fairly. 

f The fame reafons fometimes occafion a recurrence even to the fecond aorift, 
(viz. where not only die preterperfefr, but the firft aorift alfo, are wanting, or feldom 
ufed) in order to exprefs an event which has juft happened, e. g. '&<». 5th Book of 
Homer's Iliad, line 127; but if thefe exceptions to my fyftem feldom or never 
occur but in defective verbs, it is not thereby impeached. 
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yield immediately to fome contrary inflances, which may be owing 
to inattention or poetic licenfe j and I muft again recall the reader's 
attention to this truth, that if fuch weight be given to contrary 
inftances, neither the interpretation given by Dr. CJark, and all 
the eminent Greek fcholars of this century, of the preterperfecl:, 
nor indeed any fyftem calculated to reduce the Greek tenfes to fome 
certain and clear analogy, can be maintained. Nothing is more 
common than a primogenial and a vulgar ufe of words, of tenfes, 
moods, &c. It is the cafe, as Dr. Clark has {hewn, with refpecl to 
the preterperfed. It is the cafe with refpect to the middle voice; 
its primogenial ufe, as is univerfally acknowledged, is to mark a 
reflected action, like a reflex verb ; yet how often is it ufed 
withdut any fuch poffible meaning ? Why may not, in the fame 
manner, a primogenial fignification and ufe be granted to the firft 
aoriit, though contrary inflances occur ? The weight and number 
of inftances is to determine *. 

The probability that the Greek language might entertain a 
diftincT: tenfe to denote what had lately or what had long fince 
happened, is augmented by our knowledge that they had a tenfe 
to exprefs what was foon to come. The nation that ufed a paalo 
pq/i future might have a paulo antepreterit. Some circum- 
flances refpeding the French language may tend alfo to illuftrate 

and 

* In afluming this criterion I am fupported by Cafaubon, Voffius, and Henry 
Stephens. Notwithftanding numberlefs oppofite inftances, they advanced an opinion 
that the firft aorift denoted a time lefs remote than the preterperfecl: did ; this being 
an opinion directly contrary to mine, I might be thought guiity of great prefump- 
tion, if Henry Stephens, from whom the opinion originated, had not latterly exprefled 
great doubts of its truth. 
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and to confirm the conjedure. They have two preterperfeds, 
one of which is in fad an aorift. All their grammarian's fay 
that this laft is never ufed if the time be not entirely paft; for 
inftance, " il a ete heureux cette femaine, ce mois ci, cette annee." 
" He was happy this week, this month, this year " not " ilfut 
" heureux," though that expreflion would be applied to the hap- 
pinefs of the laft week, " il fut heureux la femaine paflee." So 
they obferve it never is ufed to exprefs an adion done the day 
we fpeak in, but one done always at fome fmall diftance of time \ 
for inflance, they do not fay, to exprefs the happinefs of this morn- 
ing, " Je fus heureux ce matin," but " J'ai ete heureux ce matin." 
" The fpeaker would not fay, " I eat a chicken thi3 morning," but 
" I have eaten," " J'ai mange* un poulet ce matin." This is men- 
tioned only to (hew that diftindions of this nature are not 
chimerical, but do exift in languages. 

But whether this conjecture be well-founded or not, if the 
former pofitions be admitted, as I think they muft, that the 
fecond aorift is rarely ufed definitely ; that the firft is fo frequent- 
ly ufed in that fenfe, of a paft definite, as to occur oftner than 
the preterperfed itfelf ; and that this laft tenfe having afligned to 
it a fpecific and appropriate meaning, there naturally remains for 
the firft aorift a proper and peculiar fignification belonging to 
it in ftridnefs of fpeech, though not always fo applied in com- 
mon ufe; I fay, if thefe pofitions be admitted, there will re- 
main a considerable diftindion between the two aorifts. 

There is ftill, I apprehend, another perceptible diftindion in the 
ufe of thefe tenfes. If an adion be fpoken of which has been 
often done, I think it is obfervable that the Greeks generally ufe the 

firft 
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firft aorift. Thus, in the beginning of the Cyropsedia, where 
Xcnophon reflets how many democracies hate been * reduced, 
and how many* oligarchies fubverted, cafes frequent in human 
affairs, he ufes the firft aorift ; fo in the beginning of the Me- 
morabies, Xenophon exprefles his frequent furprife at the errors 
refpecling Socrates, / have often wondered, in the firft aorift % fo 
in the example above-mentioned, Neftor, wifhing to exprefs that 
he often converfed with men much fuperjor to thofe of the 
prefent day, fays ®/xi\ycr*> fo in fimiles where the comparifoh is 
made with fomething frequently occurring, the firft aorift is 
generally ufed, E, g. the fimile ufed by Demofthenes, de Cor. 
fee. 57. " as if we % ffaould blame the mariner who has prepared, 
&c. &c." is exprefted throughout in this tenfe. We may obferve 
that in thefe and firailar cafes, we fpeak of no particular time at 
which the action happened, but only of an action which has often 
paft, without determining any precife time. The fecond aorift, 
therefore, which generally refers to a particular time, is, I believe, 
feldom if ever ufed to denote a frequentative ; although Lord 
Monboddo has afligned this office to it, as well as to the firft, 

( E ) from 



a Here a preterperfe<St is introduced among the fiifl aoiift?, perhaps on account of the vicinity of the word 
1«I» which brings the view to the piefent time, figurfying Jam, abhinc— befoie the prefent day. 

£ Slavrtg an l'i tij i*vx7ait>it tfoaT hit aulygiat «rg«|*»!«, xa) vaou!\ KM&oKivouranu, to wAoioc* 
«(|> m MrtXa^Coss* <rw9wo-9«i, sTt« jgtifto/ri ^israfwun, «»} itaiVTayiiiii av\u t3» crxevSn, ? Hal 
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from which latter alone, however, he draws his examples. la 
like manner the French exprefs cumulatives by one of their 
preterperfe&s only, viz. the compound ; (the other, as I conceive, 
correfponds with the fecond aoriu of the Greek,) and fay, " J'ai 
" parle de vous trente fois en ma vie." 

It is eafy to produce apparent examples to oppofe this theory. 
E. g. * in the fimile in the third book of Homer, line 23, it will 
be faid the aorifts are ufed indifferently, in an inftance fimilar 
to thofe mentioned above. I deny it ; Ix^v "is not ufed there 
as a pall; tenfe at all; it is ufed for the prefent, as this aorifl 
frequently is, and the line ought to be tranflated thus :. 

" As a lion rejoices who has fallen upon a large prey." 
If it be doubted, take Virgil's tranflation : 

" Impaftus ftabula alta leo eeu fsepe peragrans 

" Confpexit capream, aut furgentem. in cornua cervum, 

" Gaudet hians immane ■— " 

iEneid. 10. 723. 

In the fame manner, in the famous fimile at the end of the 
8th book of Homer, '£ls $' or \v xgavZ a^a, various tenfes are ufed 
in.defcribing a beautiful night-piece, fuch as has been often beheld; 
but they are all ufed for the prefent tenfe, and Dr. Clark 
tranuates them accordingly. My poiition only is, that when on 

fuch 

* 'Sire }\{m i%01.pt piyaXu 'm\ QufuSt xv[<r*s, 
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fueh occafions a paft, but indefinite time,, is to be exprefled, the 
firft aorift is generally ufed*. 

The diftincTion that I mean to imprefs (I repeat it again) is 
this 3 that the fecond aorift is the .only proper indefinite ; that 
when it is introduced as a definitef , if errs fjrom its primogenial 
ufe j that it is even doubtful whether it ever be a definite, at leafl 
verbally^ or exprefsly, though it may by implication — That, on the 
contrary, the primogenial ufe of the firft aorift is to exprefs a paft 
definite, and of a peculiar nature, viz. an action totally paft, and not 
now continued, wherein it differs from the preterperfect j that the 
fecond aorift, even when it is ufed definitely, if it ever be fo, 
only ihews that the aSlion was perfected at a time paft, without 
determining the time when it was done, whether a long or a 
ftiort time fince ; whereas the firft aorift, when ufed in its ftri<5fc 

( E 2 ) and 



* If definite and indefinite therefore be referred to time, the firft aorift is indefinite, 
the fecond definite. If to action (in which manner it has been applied through this 
treatife) the converfe takes place.— Vitk 'Prefatory Remarks, SeSfion 5. 

f Quere, whether it ever is properly a definite, for I fcarcely remember an inftance 
where it may not be conflrued indefinitely; for inftance, where .&» and &*(&>? are con- 
ftrued, I have feen, and / have taken, it would be as eafy to tranflate them, Ifanv, and 
f took. But -this .is i\ot the eafe with the firft aorift, which it is very often impoflible 
to tranflate indefinitely ; for inftance, how could Neftor's expreffion above-mentioned, 
iui*i}iT« t be conftrued, but, I have been converfant, or I was converfant, among fu- 
perior men. Conftrue it, I converfed, and obferve how the paffage will found. 

% By a verbal definite I mean that where the perfection or imperfe&ion of the 
aftion is a&ually exprefled, by means of the auxiliary verbs to have or to be. Perhaps 
this note, as well as many preceding it, are unneceflary -, but the abftracT: nature of 
the fubject muft apologife for poflibly too much anxiety to be explicit. 
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aiid proper fignification, implies that it was done a considerable 
time fince, and the preterperfecl, when ufed with the fame ftrict- 
nefs, implies it was done very lately, or even continues to be done 
yet ; that the fecond aorifl is probably never ufed definitely, but 
from necefuty, viz. in defective verbs, Which have no firfl aorift ; 
that the firft aorifl is alfo ufed as a cumulative or word of 
multitude, to exprefs an action which has been often done, and 
in other fenfes (which will occur to the attentive reader) feldom 
or never communicated to the fecond aorift ; that whenever thefe 
two aorifts feem to be ufed indifferently as paft definites,. there 
is a beautiful contrail intended, analogous to that which Dr. 
Gregory obferves in our language, and which he might have 
obferved in the French, between the fimple and compound preter- 
perfec^; and that this is evident, becaufe the firft aorift often 
cannot be conftrued but by the' help of the auxiliary verb, 'as 
in the inftance of u^ix^a-x, (i Iliad, line 260.) while the fecond 
always can be couftrued without any fuch aid ; and that all thefe 
circumftances together make a wide difcrimination between thefe 
two tenfes, which Lord Monbodda conceived to have no diffe- 
rence of meaning. 

Let us proceed now very briefly to confider the two future 
tenfes of the Greek language, on which a very few obfervation* 
will fuffice. 

Dr. Clark dlftinguifhes between the two futures, by calling 
the firft the imperfect, and the fecond the perfecl, which are thus 
by him enunciated, canabo, I'ftall be flipping ; canavero, I fhall 

have 
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have fupped *. Lord Monboddo, though he does not perfectly 
accede to his tranflatkm of the firft future, which he fays is an 
indefinite, does to that of the fecond, and thereby allows there 
is a distinction in Latin, but denies it in Greek. " The Greeks," 
fays he, " have no one word to exprefs the future perfect or 
" imperfect ; their fecond future does not do it ; both futures are 
" merely indefinite j if they wanted to fay, IJhall write, they could 
" exprefs it by one word, the future of ypx(f>&> ; but if they wifhed 
" to fay, l Jhall be writing, they muft ufe % a circumlocution ypx$a>v 
" e<rofta<, and if" they wifhed to fay t I Jhall have written, they muft 
" {ayyeypotipw la-opou. I challenge (fays he) any perfbn to fhew that 
" cocnabo ever means, IJhall^beJupping, in any author." I fhall not 
difpute with him about,, his meaning^ of the firft future j though 
I do not accede to it;, let it be. indefinite or imperfect, T Jhall fup r 
or I Jhall be flipping •" if .the fecond future be a perfect, and a 
definite, .and fignifies,. J Jhall have Jupped, or I Jhall have written, 
the diftinction will be fufficientt- But before I endeavour to 
fhew.. that, it does,, let me take notice of the pofition that 
the future, definite, r that is, the perfection 'or imperfection of 
the, future, cannot be, exprefTed by one word without circum- 
locution. Now the fact' is. that, the future perfect is very fre- 
quently 

* . T>l*i, ,.^ (hall be beating. .. Tvmtt.l frail have beat. 

f To make good his challenge, Lord Mohboddo fliould have defied us to fheW- 
that sthe feconfl future everjhas the Jaft-iBentioned fign^fication ■; p.nd if I ftew that it 
has, jthc, futurea ate th^jeby. jllf^ogu»fced, ian4, his, triumph over.Dr. Clark is incorq.- 
pkte. 
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eruently indeed espreffed by one word, ia the infinitive mood j 
for inftance, the prayer of Agamemnon, m the fecond book of 
Homer*, line 412, 

Mq wpiv 67T qeXtov ouvou, kou em xvetpxe ek8ea> % 
Tlptv f/A Kecrec wpqveg paokeetv Xlpmpsm ^ikoSfov 
AiQxXosv, 'srpr l <rat Jg trvfoq §yioia ^vpQpot.. 
'ExTopsov <& xituvcx. wy>) ffjde(T<rt Soufceu, 
X<»Xku guletksov TsrahUg £ txjAip avrov eraSpoi 
Hpyveeg Iv Kovtijcriu o'3«f Xk^oikJo ycuuv f. 

In the five laft lines of which paflage, all the verbs, which 
are fingle words, fignify the future perfecl, and are €0 tranflated 
by Dr. Clark. In truth, there is no difficulty in rinding in- 
stances, except in the indicative mood ; and really one Would 
imagine that it was that mood only that Lord Monboddo 
took into view. Now it muft be confidered that the future 
perfect of the indicative, I Jhall have Jiricken, I fiall have Jitftfied, 
can fcarcely offer itfelf to ufe but in dialogue or in oration. 
And this may be the reafon why it is feldom obferved in 

that 

* Let not the fun fet, before that J Jhall haw levelled to the ground the flaming 
palace of Priam, &c. &c. Ne prius fol occidat quam dejecero, &c. &c. fays Dr. 
Clark. 

f See other inftances in the Iliad of Homer, ryth book, line 32; 3d book, 
line 55 ; 2d book, line 355 ; 23d book, line 45, and in book 22, line 509, a firft 
future is ufed in this perfecl; fenfe. Demofthenes does ufe the expreflion, ytypatpuj 
itroftai, but not of neceflity. 
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that fenfe, beeaufe, though it may occur in common conver- 
sation, it can feldom be met with in the perpetuum Carmen, 
or perpetua Hiftoria ; and when it does occur in dramatic 
writers it is expreffed in various ways j e. g. by the participle 
and genitive cafe, eg toitovtov bXtti^uv Ipx /2s£wtc?, cum eo fpei 
pervenero, CEdip. Tyrann. line 781 ; but fcarcely ever by that 
circumlocution which Lord Monboddo defcribes. But the future 
perfect that moft generally occurs, is that which is preceded by 
and depends upon fome adverb or conjunction, e. g. when hejhatl 
have done it, after he floall have done it, and therefore throws 
itfelf into the fubjunctive mood ; and in that mood there is no 
difficulty in finding inftances in abundance of the fecond future 
being ufed as a future perfect; e. g. * when you f) all have 
come to the- end of life, x uTXV *'$ ^sXoj m fa 'apK^, the verb is the fe- 
cond future conjunctive mood. Sophoc. CEdip. Colon, line 1526. 
So Jupiter, in the firft book of the Iliad, fays to Juno, ore kbv rot 
acivlag x,etpu$ \<puu>, which I apprehend is to be tranflated, "when I 
fhall have laid my irtifjlible hands on you. Hwep yap Trokefjtov ye tpvyri, 
22, Iliad, line 486. $vy% tranflated by Clark, and I think truly, 

effugerit. 



* If it be laid there is no fecond future in the fuNjun£tive mood, that feerrts to me to 
he only quibbling, for the fecond future and the fecond aoraft being the fame in that 
mood, I have as good a right to call it by one name as the other ; or if it be infifted that it 
is the fecond aorift ufed for a future, the reafoning will be the fame, fines whenever it 
is fo ufed it is to all intents and purpofes a future, and whatever is applicable to 
future is then applicable to it. I am not ignorant that Mr. Dawes, in his Mifcellanea 
Critica, has totally denied the exiftence of the fecond future in any mood whatfo- 
ever, of the active and middle voices of the Greek language. With refpe£t to the 
fubjunftive mood, I hope the preceding obfervation is an anfwer. With refpetl to 
the indicative, I proceed upon the common hypothefis of grammarians, and efpeci- 
ally of thole- whofe opinions I have undertaken to examine-. 
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effiigerit, not effugiat. The following is an inftance of a future 
fenfe exprefled in a fingle word even in. the indicative, iraSuv lyvitg 
col otx7rep (ppovefs* PajTus cognovifTes, ea quse agis, CEdip. Tyr* 
line 411. 

These inftances may funic e to lead die reader to attend to 
others ; they may be found in abundance. Thus much in de- 
fence of Doctor Clark's explanation of the fecond future. Nor 
can I acquiefce implicitly in Lord Monboddo's tranflating the 
firft always indefinitely. When Antigone fays, in the CEdipua- 
Coloneus, whether exiled in foreign lands or wandering over the 

feas, htrourov l%opev rpotpxv, I do not fee why we have not as good 
a right to tranflate it with Dr. Clark, we Jhall be leading a mi- 

ferable life, which is the future imperfedt, as with Lord Mon- 
boddo, we Jhall lead, which is indefinite. The former, though it 
may found inelegantly, appears to me the true tranflation. 

Having thus fubmitted the few obfervations which occurred 
to me on thefe tenfes, let me not be fufpected of enter- 
taining the leaft inclination to detract from the reputation of 
Lord Monboddo, as a profound and accurate linguift. I agree 
with Mr. Huntingford in thinking that his work on the Origin 
of Language, is a work of the greateft penetration, erudition, 
and tafte ; and the Greek fcholar is particularly indebted to 
him for the chapters relative to the Greek language ; but I 
truft we may be indulged, without offence, in thinking that his 
fentence on the aorifts and futures was hafly and unfounded ; 
and if a favourite hypothefis fhould have mifkd its author, 

and 
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and fhut his eyes to invincible contrary examples, fome hints 
may pofEbly be offered by this difcufiion to the minds of others, 
which may tend to elucidate and afcertain the analogy of the 
Greek tenfes, To fix their meaning accurately muft be undoubt- 
edly confidered as an object of much moment, while the know- 
ledge of the true fenfe and meaning of the Greek authors is held 
in eftimation by the world ; and that it ever muft be fo, is 
evident from the consideration that the New Teftament itfelf 
is written in that language, in the interpretation of which the 
application of a tenfe may be of confiderable importance. It 
is hoped, therefore, that any endeavour to elucidate the fubject 
will meet with indulgence ; and if it be allowed that the preter- 
perfect applies to an action commenced at a time part, but ftill 
prefent in itfelf or in its confequences ; the fecond aorift in its 
primogenial ufe to the time paft only and indefinitely, i. r. 
without exprefling the perfection or imperfection of the action ; 
and the firft aorift to the time paft, excluiively of the prefent, 
and denoting the perfection of that paft action (as the preter- 
imperfect does its imperfection), every difficulty is removed, the 
parts all harmonife, and the meaning of the other tenfes being 
already agreed upon and acknowledged, every one will have its 
own proper and peculiar primogenial fignification. 

N. B. If the foregoing application of the word indefinite to a£Hon, and not to 
time, fttould feem to any one unnatural, let it be applied to time, and then I fay 
the preterperfedt and firft aorift are definites, becaufe they respectively define and mark 
the time of the event to have been lately, or long Juice paft. The fecond aorift is inde- 
finite, becaufe it does not mark, define, or indicate, whether the time of the event 
has lapfed lately, or long ago, but leaves it totally uncertain. This mode of referring 
them to time, though not the one ufually received, is the only one which can coiv 
fiilently juftify us in applying thefe names, according to common ufe. 

(*F) 



